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_ 
For the Companion. 


THE “LITERARY SOCIETY.” 


THE FIRST LESSON. 


The first week of the spring session at Madame 
Le Ton’s boarding-school had just closed. A few 
of the pupils were chatting in a free and easy 
way in the ample school-room, and in an alcove 
of the library others were energetically planning 
the formation of a ‘‘Literary Society,” ostensibly 
for mental improvement, but really to secure as 
much “fun” as was possible, while enduring tem- 
porary isolation from home. 

Kate Giles, the originator of the scheme, had 
talked the matter over with two of her ‘“‘confi- 
dantes,” and the three were now discussing the pos- 
sibility of gaining the consent of the teacher. It 
must in some way be so, represented to her as to 
secure her sympathy and approval. 

After a little delay three young ladies from the 
large room were invited to join the alcove-circle, 
when the plan of the society was partially un- 
folded; partially, I said, for Kate Giles was 
careful not to commit herself at once. She read 
ata glance the interest that the newly invited ones 
would feel in the idea of “literary culture.” It 
was, to use the words of Nina Stiles, ‘‘a splendid 
bait,” and that ‘‘the letter of the law” be fully met, 
when they should bring the plan before Madame 
Le Ton, some one or two scholars of decided abil- 
ity must be enrolled as members. But where to 
find such ! 

And now with closed doors the talk began in 
earnest. Some one had suggested the name of 
“Susie Bell.” 

“Indeed, and who of us knows the girl ?” spoke 
up queen Kate. ‘Is she that pale little body 

always marked ‘perfect,’ who studies as if she 
never expected to see another book? Well, she 
is smart; tremendous on Latin and French, and 
as for ologies and ‘isms, they are at her tongue’s 
end. May be she helps to pay her schooling by | 
her wits, for I heard her tell Bessie Edmonds | 
she'd hear her again after school.” 

“Teacher or not,” said gentle Linda Starr, “I 
suggest her name as a member of this new society. 
She will be an honor to it, and a help to us all. 
She is my desk-mate, and is kind and—” 

“And loving and true, and wears calicoes too,” 
impertinently sung out Nattie*Lee, tossing her 
head and toying with her jewelled hands. 

“Yes, actual prints,” said haughty Miss Giles, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘Shameful, in such a 
school as ours, if she can afford better. Positive- 
ly shocking! Why, even housemaids make more 
show than that !” 

“French prints,” suggested the gentle Linda. 
“Ah, yes, if one could only be sure they were 
imported,” sighed Kate. ‘‘But,” hesitatingly con- 
tinued this petted child of fashion, ‘‘there must be 


plainly dressed lady had called, and taken her! 
home in an open buggy, and a small lad with a 


satchel on his arm had one afternoon brought her | 





|them. They had only time to exclaim, ‘What a 
| splendid horse !” and he was out of sight. 

On passing up the avenue, they were surprised 
| beyond expression, to see arbors and summer- 


| houses, covered with vines, children frolicking in 
‘high glee, and ladies and gentlemen straying 
| about the lawn, or resting on the broad piazza. 
As they drew near the house, Susie Bell, simply 
| attired in white, came out to meet them, and, 
leading them up the steps, through the conserva- 
| tory, presented them to her aunt, Mrs. Lee, who 
The 
| arrangements of the house and grounds far ex- 
‘ | ceeded any thing ever before seen by the fashion- 
|able city belles. 


| was kindly arranging games and tableaux, 


Every thing that art or culti- 
| vated taste could devise had been gatitered in 
| years of foreign travel, and an atmosphere of in- 
| telligence and unostentatious piety softened and 
| beautified all. 
| And Mr. Bell, having learned Miss Kate’s res- 
lidence, expressed for her a cordial interest, “for 
ithe father’s sake,” he said, and alluding to James 
' Giles’ characteristic traits,—honesty and thought- 
| fulness for others’ happiness, begged the young 
| lady to ‘tcome often and see them ;” adding, ‘““My 
| daughter is somewhat indebted to you, | hear, for 
the honor of membership in this pleasant associa- 
,tion. But we must have some music,—allow me 
| to introduce my nephew, Dr. Lee, and my friend, 
| our worthy Senator. They must take the place of 
| ‘my son Jack,’ who is still at college. I pledge 
| myself they will do the honors right gallantly.” 
| And Kate blushed as she remembered the 
horseman at the bridge, but they were good, hon- 
lest blushes, born of earnest resolutions in her 
| heart, to be henceforth ‘truthful—true to the 
most men would have kept silent ; but his great, teachings of her honest and wise father, and 
noble soul, quick to discern the right, had said to | SCO™MNS every proud, _ thought. ’ 
itself, ‘Silence is sometimes a huge lie; I can’t | This was well, and it wee noble beginning to 
, jsay so frankly, though with tears, to her new | 


vain-glorious 





a blue cotton umbrella, certainly neither new nor | hear the matter inquired about and puzzled over, 
modern in its construction, and both had walked | and go trudging about my business pretending to 
away under “its friendly shelter, laughing merrily | be as ignorant as a Hottentot; it goes contrary to 
at the spring shower, quite unconscious of the! my nature and the Scripture learning my parents 


| friend, Mr. Bell, and he having heard all, grasped 
| her hand cordially, saying, quietly and impressive- 
lly, ‘*Look higher, my young friend; ask Him who 


rude giggling of Kate Giles, and Nellie Hunt, the | 
pawnbroker’s showily dressed daughter. é 

Many persons might at first sight think Kate Giles | 
a very heartless girl. She had, to be sure, ‘‘a de- | 
cided manner,” and there was about her a dash of | 
hauteur quite overawing in its influence upon! 
simple country folks ; yet there was, now and then, 
a gleam in her eye suggestive of better things; a/| 
sort of half-unfolded promise that under health- | 
ful Christian influences she would emerge. from | 
the tyranny of fashion and recognize real worth | 
and goodness wherever found. Alas, her mother, 
‘full of the pride and pomp of station,” had for- 
gotten to teach her child that the ways of holiness 
are the only true riches, and ‘‘the ornament of a 
meek and quiet spirit far above rubies,” 

That ‘‘best set of diamonds!” Ah, how she 





some one of the number equal to the elaboration 
ofa poem or an essay, and who of us here can 
promise to accomplish it? This point must be 
duly considered. Indeed, now I think of it a sec- 
ond time, Susie Bell will perhaps be a help to us, 
and her being a day scholar, and living out of 
town, will offer an opportunity for a rural excur- 
sion, and ‘fun and frolic’ of course we must have, 


though” (lifting her finger to her lips as pledge of | instead of the present luxurious home, a plain ten- 


secresy) ‘‘not to be publicly alluded to. A 
promenade in the woods will be delightful, and 
so, if you are all agreed, girls, ‘Resolved. that 
whereas dancing by moonlight is commended by 
Poets, and courtesy to all enforced by the parson, 
we therefore do admit Susie Bell within the 
charmed circle of our new-fledged Literary Society, 
and in consideration of her extreme modesty, al- 
low her to give the opening party of the season.’” | 

“Agreed,” answered all, and then two of the 
company were appointed to wait upon Madame 
Le Ton, to secure her consent to their plans; and 
she, learning that Susie Bell was to be invited, | 
readily gave consent, esteeming her name a 
pledge that all was right. ‘ 

And Susie accepted the courtesy, quietly re- 
plying, in a pleasant way, that “country fare and 
countgy pleasures would be, at their service.” 
Punctual, unobtrusive Susie, ever busy with her 
books, self-respectful, earnest, gentle, yet exer- 
cising over the whole school an influence for good, 
as rare as beautiful! ; 
Usually she walked into town. Once a very | 










doted upon that parting gift, motherly love and 
pride had bestowed! Perhaps Miss Kate does 
not know, but somebody well remembers when 
| cameos, or even. a simple gold pin was unthought 
| of in that simple household ; when, in fact, every- 
| thing pertaining to the domestic arrangements of 
| the Giles family moved quite differently ; when, 


ement in an unfashionable street was amply sufli- 
|cient to meet their demands; when the mother 
| attended personally to the domestic concerns, and 
was happy in it, too. To be sure, there was but 
little ‘‘silver to be cleaned,” and no ‘‘double par- 
lors to be swept and dusted,” but they lived hon- 
estly and respectably, and enjoyed life quite as 
well as now, when the mother, fashionably attired 
in s@tin and ermine, attends the opera, or supports 
a stylish ‘‘turn-out.” And the old grandfather, 
plain Tim Giles, ‘‘the barrel man,” lived with them 
in their lowly home; he who, so many years, 
trundled his hand-cart ina free, honest way up 
and down town. Ever so long ago that was, for 
the aged man, years since, laid down his toils and 
cares, and craving the blessing of his Saviour up- 
on the children of his love, closed his eyes on 
earth, and went home to glory. 

James Giles, his only son, was then in the em- 
ploy of Bell Brothers & Co., East India mer- 
chants, and great confidence was reposed in him, 
though his position for many years was an humble 











| bloom and freshness of a golden youth, were only lance of his pursuers for several weeks. 


gave me.” The revelation saved the firm, and | giveth liberally and upbraideth not, for to such as 


years after, a junior partnership was offered the | 5° : paw ; 
man who was not afraid to be true to himself and | Himself; and mn will find a law of love and 
his Christian principles, and he rose by slow degrees | kindness springing up in your own heart more 
to comparative wealth. We chronicle it to his | beautiful and enduring than earthly wealth !” 
praise. We are glad to grasp the hand of such a| +o 
man, 

But to return to our young school-girls. As | THE CALIFORNIA BANDIT. 
the day drew near for the first meeting of the new| Several years ago a band of desperate robbers 
Literary Society there was much silly gossip infested the mountains of Upper California, under 
among Kate and her confidantes, with regard to | the lead of an escaped convict named O’Shane, 
the anticipated visit. Susie had evidently kept} The authorities of the State (such as they were) 
her own counsel, and as to how and where they, were generally unsuccessful in attempts to ferret 
were to be received was yet amystery. They only | out these ruflians and bring them to justice, for 
knew they were to follow the road over the arched | either the measures taken were -ill-directed, or 
bridge, and enter the first avenue to the right. | the parties employed had little or no interest in 
‘It was not far,” their youthful hostess said ; “just | the vigorous prosecution of their mission, so that 
a pleasant walk.” | the robbers not only went long unpunished, but 
And so they took their way, down one street plundered the neighborhood in a circuit of sixty 
and up another, until ‘‘Meadow Brook” spanned | miles for two years without serious hindrance. 
by the graceful arch was reached. Here they eo Such was the terror of these men, and the per- 
down to.rest, and, with jest and snatches of song, | pettal annoyance they caused to the squatters, 
gave vent to the foolishness and wicked, unkind | prospecters and provision trains, that at last a 
‘feelings of their hearts. What girls and boys are | number of private citizens undertook to extermi- 
apt to call matters of pure fun seldom have their | nate the desperadoes by hunting them down in the: 
foundation in real kindness of heart. -Ah! if all| mountains; and succeeded so far as to kill all the 
would but learn “to bear one another’s burdens— | gang but two. One of these was O'Shane, whe, 
to be kindly affectioned!” And these girls, in the | with his companion, managed to elude the vigi- 
The 
talking of the amusement they hoped to find, think- | “avengers” still kept on his track, putting forth 
ing the while that quiet Susie Bell, in her simple | €VeTyY effort to capture him, as they wished to take 
calico dress, must be poor, and would shrink from him alive to the capital and make an éxaraple of 
defending herself from their shafts of ridicule— | him. 


seek Him in sincerity and truth He ever reveals 





For the Companion, 


and as they sat on a low bench just outgide of the 


laughter. 

‘‘Such rare simplicity as we sball see!” said 
‘‘queen Kate.” ‘I wonder if the old lady will car- 
ry round the tea things. May be she’ll give us a 
bouquet of ‘yarb blows’ to keep off the witches. 
I’ve worn my stoutest shoes, for— 


“ ‘Dancing on the green, you know, 
With brother Jack, the bumpkin, or’ 


and then he'll wish to show his pumpkin vines 
and potato patch, of course! O, dear! how shall 
we ever live through it ?” 





one. He once exposed an immense fraud, where 


Just then a gentleman on horseback rode past 


No sooner did the success of this band of de- 


bridge, they made the woods echo with peals of | termined citizens become known, than adventurers 


of almost every class thronged to the mountains, 

and the fact that the notorious ringleader still kept 

at large had little effect to keep men longer away: 
from the rich regions that waited only for human, 
enterprise, to yield gold, game, timber, pasturage- 
and mill privileges., They knew the convict was 

too closely watched by his pursuers to allow of his. 
venturing abroad for any hostile purpose. 

Among the few who visited the distri¢t. more 
from love of adventure than any direct: expecta- 
tion of gain, was Mr. George Percy, a gentleman 
of leisure and large means, who had‘come. to the 
country from the Eastern States,to witness for, 
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COMPANION. 





himself the truth of the glowing reports that| ‘‘If it is right in charity, isn’t it right in trade ” 
reached him of the wonders of the gold-land, and | asked Fred. “ » eaid his fatl — 
perhaps establish himself there as silent partner in | It is wrong in both cases, ge is father; 
some iining firm. | **the principle is a bad one. In onest trade, 

One day as Mr. Percy was traversing the hills | people invest their money in something which 18 
for game, he tethered his mule in a plat of sweet | of equal value or worth. In lotteries they invest 
grass close to a little waterfall, and with his rifle it for merely a chance of getting something, and 
in his hand, climbed the summit of a steep ridge to that often a very slim chance. Lotteries are one 
look about him. On one side, the ground kind of gambling, and the moral sense of the com- 
stretched away in a long table-land to another | munity has pronounced a verdict against them 
rocky ridge, and on the other, ended eel in | long ago. afl 
a precipice. He had not been long in this place| | * But, father, what harm can come of _ il na 
before he observed the bushes part in the direc- | ¢e lottery ane asked the boy; “‘who will be 
tion of the high rocks, and the rough, savage- | hurt by it? . , 
looking figure of a man appeared, wearing a skin | “One harm will be that _— will get for your 
cap and red shirt, and with beard and hair cover- sled ten times more than it’s worth, and you get 
ing his face like a lion’s mane. He was armed | it from the pockets of pose boys who cannot and 
with a heavy mfle, and approached Mr. Percy | ought not to afford to lose it. Does that strike 
holding it at deadly aim. you as fair and honorable ? Fred. hung down 

“Throw down your gun!” were the first words | his head. _ ‘Besides, never set up a bad principle 
the stranger said. |in little things any more than in great ange, See 

Mr. Percy stood with his gun half raised, too the harm consists in acting upon a bad principle 
surprised to act immediately, even on the instinct | at all. The least deviation from integrity | 1s 
of self defence, until his unwelcome visitor spoke, | dangerous, because it puts you on a track which 
when he quickly raised his gun to his eye and the | leads to dishonesty, fraud and crime. ; 
two stood at a distance of fifty yards, face to face,| Fred. looked pretty serious, but not more seri- 
with their rifles cocked and pointed at each other’s | 0US than his father, who felt that good people 
heads, each one fearing to be the first to fire, lest | Were letting slip great principles, in overzealous 
he should miss and be at the other's mercy. ‘Tired | efforts to swell the funds of every favorite charity. 
with holding his‘ rifle at arm’s length, Mr. Percy | —Child’s Paper. 
soon dropped the muzzle and motioned the | 
stranger to do the same. | 

**Who are you?” shouted the other. | 

“One who wishes you no harm,” said Mr. Percy. | 
“Who are you?” 

“Dennis O’Shane,” said the strapger, lowering 
his gun and coming forward confidently ; and Mr. 
Percy, who, at the sound of the dreaded robber’s 
name, was about to warn him away, thought he 
discovered in the tone of his voice and the look of 
his eyes signs of a certain weakness and weariness 
that disposed him to avoid a fight if he could. 

‘‘What do you want with me ?” said the gentle- 
man. 

“If you're not one of the ‘avengers,’ I want 
to ask a favor of you,” said the outlaw. ‘My life 
isn’t worth a straw any minute, and I may not see 
anybody again to speak to about this.” 

**But they don’t intend to shoot you,” said Mr. 
Percy. ‘They want to take you alive.” 

“That they never'll do,” said O’Shane, ‘but 
here’s what | wanted to say to you, for I see you 
are a gentleman,” and the robber came so near 
that Mr. Percy instinctively laid his hand on the 
lock of his rifle. 

“Yonder about a mile, just below that fringe of 
pines which you see between us and the back hills, 
there is a deep canon; you can just hear the water 
roar through it. I left my little girl there ten 
years old. T’ve no right to ask a favor of a 
stranger, but there’s no other course left me. I 
love my little girl better than life. There's little 
chance that I shall escape the ‘tavengers.” Some 
day I shall be shot. The thought of her troubles 
me. Will you take the girl and give her to some 
gentle woman, who will be kind to her when I am 
gone? You shall have the poor thanks and the 
heartiest gratitude a hunted outlaw can give.” 

Mr. Perey was about to reply, but he had 
searcely opened Ins lips when a party of men 
leaped upon the rock and rushed with loud shouts 
upon O'Shane. The foremost fell dead by the 
robber’s rifle, but another seized him and called 
to his companions to bind his hands, O’Shane 
was not to be easily subdued. He fell to the 
ground with his assailant and struggled with the 
strength of despair. The high ridge inclined 
toward the precipice and the men rolled over and 
over. It was but a moment. Before a hand 
could stay them both rolled off the ledge and 
plunged to the bottom of the cliff! 

Mr. Perey was known to several of the party of | “But } ; : hink of : wy 
“avengers” who had overtaken the desperado.| ams ee Poe ore _ of comparing wine | 
He explained the accident which had thrown him | witharsenic? There are times when it seems to me 
into such bad company, and soon set off to fulfil} the very elixir of life, and you name it with the 
the robber's a ver Ile eee —_ a fa- | rankest poison.” 
tiguing search, for he had received but a bare hint rr mee eS Tap | 
of the place where the little girl was hid, and| .. I speak of similar effects from both. Both | 
though he was very fond of adventure, he was | Stimulate and produce pleasure and vigor when | 
tempted to give it up and return, At last, how-| first taken; arsenic as well as wine, when taken | 
ever, he came to a spot where he knew human|in minute quantities; a reaction and exhaustion | 
feet had fy looking carefully, he found a 
faint trail that led toa cave. He entered with- | . . 
out ceremony, and saw a very dirty 16 aga | dose in order to bring the system up to the natu- 

and a white child squatted on the ground weaving ral mark; and both eventually destroy their vie- 
baskets of grass. ‘The thunder of a cataract close | tims ; arsenic sooner than wine, in most cases, but | 
by filled the glen so that he could hold little con- | not more surely. I have lived a great many | 
versation with them, but he succeeded in making years, as my wrinkles and bald head tell, and I 
the little girl understand what had become of her | + ae t a , : | 
father and what his last wishes were respeeting know that et hp eed seme w hen I went 
her. She cried bitterly when she knew that her | into the practice of law I was considered fortunate | 
father was killed, but Mr. Perey soon won her | in being able to form a partnership with a young 
confidence by his kindness, and took her to his} man of the name of Edmands, who had been in| 
own home. She received a good education, and | ‘ Tie Was & bere 
eight years afterwards she was married under the}... = ant 
name of Georgiana Perey. 7. p, | 0f fine parts, acute, ready, brilliant and very pop- | 
: ular. We were successful, and soon divided a 
| large income between us. Edmands went to! 
THE LOTTERY. |housekeeping in expensive -style, taking good 
Fred. had a new sled for a birthday present. ‘care to have a fine sideboard filled with choice 
What was he to do with his old one? A little | wines and cordials. He wanted them for his | 
Irish boy offered him twenty-five cents for it.| guests, and drank with the guests. 
naa a ery — mere, - “r gone a put his reputation was gone. Though seldom or nev- | 
my old sled in a lottery. shall have thirty; — . , 
- ee at ten cents a share, and that will net me|°™ intoxitated, he had — often played the fool 
three dollars. I shall offer the tickets to those | Uder the stimulus of wine, and had lost respect. 
poor boys over there, and they will snap them up I tried to save him—no use. And, to save my 
Ser oa because some of them, I know, | own reputation, I was obliged to dissolve my busi- 
ned. father overheard the plan. ‘I cannot |. 5 ee ae — we He opened an office 
consent to your selling your sled that way, my !” New York and practised there a few years, but 
son,” said his father; ‘lotteries are wrong.” * |his indulgences had induced disease, and he died 
“Wrong, father!” cried Fred., ‘‘why, did not in the first prime of manhood, literally poisoned | 
po aie a a ses o> Hag ¥7 ere by wine. His estate was bankrupt, and his wife | 
chair in a lottery a e@ great fair the other day: ’ Saat oe 
and did not Mary Gray come to all us boys and was forced to keep : hoarding house to mapa 5 
make us take a ticket in her lottery ? and isn't she bet young family. His daughters are to-day in | 
7 5 humble lodgings, earning their bread as seam- | 


ood 2” 
| stresses. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 








MABEL’S WONDER. 


“There must be flowers in heaven!” 
Little Mabel wondering cried, 

As she gazed through the frosted window, 
“Ah yes, ah yes,” I replied. ; 


“And every single blossom 
As white as white can be!” 
“Perhaps,” I carelessly answered, 
“When we get there we shall see.” 


“And Oythey have so many! 
Why, every tree must be full!” 

“Of course,—Spring lasts forever 
In heaven,” I said, so dull. 


“Do the angels get tired of flowers ?” 
Asked she, with a gentle sigh; 

“For see, O see, they are throwing 
Whole handfuls down from the sky !” 


I sprang to the frosted window, 
To see what the child could mean :— 
The ground was covered with snow flakes 
And the air was full between. 


I kissed my innocent darling, 
And speedily set her right ; 

While I prayed that her heart might ever 
Be pure as the snow, and as light. 








+o>—_—__— 


For the Companion. 
WINE. ° 


“Take a glass of wine before you go, uncle, | 
I’ve some very nice wine.” | 
“No, thank you; I’m quite well.” | 
“Do you never take wine unless you are sick 2” | 
‘“‘Never; why should I?” 
““A glass of wine is often pleasant at other 
times; makes one feel finely, stirs one’s blood.” 
“So do opium, and arsenic.” 
“But they are different.” . 


‘Alike in many things; in tickling the nerves, 
and stirring the blood, and destroying the brain, | 
and ensuring ruin.” 

“You are extravagant, uncle.” 

**T have stated only a cold, bare fact.” 











follow both, making it necessary to repeat the 





the class before me in college. 


——_—_ +o — ——__ 


In ten years | 


_“*That was in charity,” said his sister. 


' any he then had, to draw his ship safely against | 


‘Not long after I had parted from Edmands| carried that way,” said my informant; “but ] 
I took into my office as a student, a young man | Son think it was a fifteen minutes.” Ve 
who had been in mercantile business with his fa-| likely it was rot over five, for time seems long to 


: men under such circumstances. Every moment 
ther, a man of great wealth; but their firm had | they were afraid the whale might, by a cullen 


failed and their whole property was gone. The! motion, drop them all into the water, or perhaps 
young man had rare talent and force of character, | dive under it herself, carrying them with her. At 
with one of the finest physiques Lever saw. His last ao ol a a I = ae a which, 
look was command; his voice manliness; and his | sith eee A bam 4 be. naan. ites 4 
framg symmetry and strength. I do not exagger-| the men saved. The sailor who told me the story 
ate. Menturned to look at him when he had passed. | after he was safely on board the ship made a 
But his father had had his wines; he had too often| rough sketch of the scene, which he showed me, 


tasted the poison, and his veins were full of it. | It represented the moment when the whale first 
I pitied him. I never pitied another person so | struck the boat. “If ever mien felt like praying,” 
Pp {he said, ‘‘we did then; for there seemed hardly 


much. I tried to save him. Impossible—he was g ¢hance we could escape.” 
too badly poisoned. Even the smell of wine in-| No wonder he felt so. Those who visit those 
flamed him with an appetite that overmastered | far northern waters are sure not to lack occasions 
him, and, yielding to it, he became like a madman. for special prayer. Often, too, they have to praise 

: é Ses God for special deliverance. If you should ever 
Once, when he was already in delirium, I ordered| ,eaq Dr. Kane’s aceount of his voyages, you 
his attendants. to lock up his clothes to prevent would notice that never, either in their most pros- 
him from going out for more of the poison that} perous times, or when, sick and half-frozen, they 
was kiling him. He went without them. We} God’ — ready ag eo Sone they fail to ask 
had to lock his door. On one occasion, when he oe tee baer the day’s labor; and God an. 

: : : ‘ swered their prayers, and brought them through 
had remained in church to witness the ordinance all perils of those two dark, frozen winters as ea- 
of the Lord’s Supper, the odor of the wine inhaled | sily as He hears your prayers and brings you 
at a distance kindled his thirst. He was fatally | safely through the little troubles and dangers of 
poisoned.” 


each day.—Child’s Paper. 
‘‘What became of him?” 


“T never knew. He left my office to go to 
New Orleans. He had grown half-desperate with 
himseif and his fortunes. I said to him: 

***You will die in New Orleans.’ 

«Very likely,’ was his answer, ‘but I shall go. 
I am determined to ride in a coach or a coffin.’ 

“No doubt he did. But good morning! Your 
wine is nice for wine, unquestionably ; but I’ve 
no need of medicine, and I never take poisons ex- 
cept as medicines, to kill disease; one bad thing | could see the driver, his body bent forward, his 
to kill another, And when you have lived as long | hair flying, his eyes wild with the expression of 
as I have, you'll have seen enough to make you| tense anxiety. To every one he passed he 
change all these labels on your bottles, and mark would hes word; and they, with hurrying steps, 

= ii, dota would hasten in the direction from which he came, 
them ‘poison,’ ‘death,’ ‘distillation of meanness,’| Jy g moment more we heard hin retracing his 
‘essence of shame,’ ‘concentrated sorrow,’ ‘salts 


steps, and by his side was the physician. Soon, 
of ruin,’ and the like. Good morning, and come a a rd ge o- three young men, 
i 1” —— rothers, had been drowned. 
ond 60 we gpan! oy = Sumnee. They had left their father’s farm for a drive, 
As they passed the pond where all the villagers, 
during the week, were in the habit of bathing, its 
pure waters looked inviting, and one of the broth- 
ers said: 
“‘Come, let us stop and bathe.” 
The other said, ‘‘No, O no, don’t bathe to-day; 


———————~oo——_ 
A.TRUE INCIDENT. 


A few years ago I was passing the Sabbath in 
the little town of M . It was a bright, beav- 
tiful day. There seemed to be a holy stillness al] 
around me. There was not a dark spot on the 
blue vault of heaven. The cattle upon the hills 
seemed resting from their labors. The leaves 
upon the trees seemed hushed in silence. There 
seemed a holy purity even in the air we breathed. 

Suddenly the silence was broken -by the furious 
tramping of a horse. In a moment more we 








STRANGE WAY OF RIDING. 


A man in a reindeer sledge passing rapidly 
through our streets on a cold, wintry day, would 
be a curious sight ; and yet there is a country in 
the far north where the bears are white and the}., ; Se a eR ae: 
people brown; where the sun shines at midnight - - Mage ae I do - ree be ge ap 
sometimes, while at others the moon is the only | _ ent Th ager Ee 2 Kl wl rst, and 
light at noonday; where the rivers are almost as | — : mtd . Tee for t vd nat -congg he 
solid as the earth, and flow slowly into seas of ice ; | ' ih ank toget mek. | Se, Were, Heereceng, ce 
and where such conveyances are more common | ‘eT standing by their side imploring pe me nd 
than any other, I have heard of yet stranger | oe ae _ rallies me ay j 7 Pa 
ways of riding in that part of the world. a sig? erage — oe 7 P. h oh 

When Dr. Kane was travelling in those frozen | a be Ms “en * bre ae * a an 
regions, searching for Sir John Franklin, he one | “2™P» and sank to the bottom. vagy § - 
time found that the current of the waters was car- | 3 preg m om ’ a7 pest Ae med 
rying his ship towards the south, while he wanted | ife. he — h "hi “ tar ’ hi 1 is bag 
to sail north. He needed a stronger force than ing men, grasped the first object whic oe a 

inhis reach. It was the hair of his brother's head. 
the tide and through the great blocks of floating | Pe pager oe he — “os — —— a sored 
ice that hindered him. What do you think he | — third brother, a — ene, he i orfal 
djd? He harnessed an iceberg. He knew that | : snd not a a into ¢ th hatg 4 ofr mapas d 
deep down, below the current that was carry-4 cade ae? ° - “A we ot ie t eietia i ~ Merah 
ing his ship south, was. another current moving | F une a aa ae ¥. pape Gn taethe 
in the opposite direction, and that the iceberg |} phases | tot coe se win — i ~s mee a 
reached so far down into the water that it was |)? strength ery i i aon + wag wer od 
moved by this lower current instead of the upper | himself from the? ho me ut the gresp oe 
one; so he threw out his anchor and made his | *“S too strong, and he, too, sank beneath the 
ship fast to the berg. I think it must have been | ba gees . dow ‘er r, 7 
very grand to be carried along safely in those ter- | hin kin, bers § God's I ‘ enter into 
rible seas, and among those great floating ice-| per ae. Ss -vdng he Sat beth d k +t holy.” 
fields, by such a horse as that. Still it is not all! ae ay the Sabbath day to keep it pee 
pleasure, for such horses are not the most man- F bats little thought, when they left their father's 
ihe, ki thn agaa 1ouse, that they would never see it again. They 
= “i | little thought, when they took this ride, which 

Once when, after a great deal of labor, Dr. |" i tthe : ; z . 

Kane had fastened his ship to one of these ice-| S°®™°® bor “th _— ld be id hes Em, Be 
bergs, he heard a strange cracking, and in a few! ae _— a. ac ve iif e led into temptations 
minutes the ship seemed to be surrounded by a| ™ Fea Ligue ones _ 2 all ay ie te hel 
hailstorm. Pieces of ice as large as a walnut aug? be, noenapm he rye ont ain, test you De fp 

were falling thickly all around it. Dr. Kane knew | astray and thereby lose your soul.—S. S. Visitor. 
what this meant, and got away with his ship as| +o 

well as he could. It was well that he did, for | * THE SLY MAGPIE. 

very soon the iceberg that seemed about to draw | Dr. Steverly, of Belfast, owned a magpie re- 
them so safely through the water was broken in : yy : : 

ieces, and tloated on the water in a splendid ru- | SP°CUPS which he tells the following : 

m. Had they remained a few moments longer,, Our magpie was particularly fond of any shining 
they would all have perished; but the kind Fa-| article, such as spoons and trinkets; these he fre- 
ther, whose protection they had earnestly asked | quently stole, and we came upon his treasure- 
that morning, gave them warning of their danger| house ina remarkable way. There was an old 
in season to avoid it; and soon, attached to an-! gentleman, a great friend of my father’s, who re- 
other and larger iceberg, they were sailimg on| sided with us almost continually. He was of 4 
faster than ever. | peculiarly studious disposition, but from a-deformi- 

I have heard of a yet stranger ride taken in ty in his person he used generally to read stand- 
that northern sea, though in a part of it not so far ing, with his arms and breast resting on the back 
north as where Dr. Kane caught the iceberg. | of a chair, and the book placed on a table before 
You will call the story a sailor’s yarn, perhaps,' him. After having read for a while, it was his 
but I have good reasons for believing it to be | habit to take off his spectacles, lay them beside 
true. A whale-ship was off the coast of Green- | him, blow his nose, take a pinch of snuff, and after 
land. One morning the men on board it saw a/a few moments’ pondering what he had been read- 
large whale spouting watér not very far from} ing, resume his spectacles and proceed. 
them. They attacked her with harpoons, aSusual,; One very warm day I lay reading at the end of 
_ — a a boat Nee ee men to finish} a room in which there was an open —— 
the work they had begun. The whale, probably | leading to the green-house; in this room the olt 
not so much injured as they thought, darted under | gentleman sal, ne intently pursuing his studies 
the water to hide herself from them. Beforelong | at a little distance from me. My attention was 
she came up again; but as she arose she struck’ soon arrested by seeing the magpie perched upon 
the bottom of the boat with her tail, breaking it, the chair near Him, eyeing him most intently and 
while, at the same time, her tail passed through | with a very arch expression, and at length, m an 
the aan me like a Hop, = and was caught be-| instant, he had with a most active hop’ ane 
tween the closing wood: Two men in the fore-| the table, secured the red-leathern spectacle-case, 
part of the boat were thrown up in the air, but’ and was out of the glass door with tie most noise- 
came down again inte the boat. The whale dart- less wing and with a very graeeful motion. I re- 
= away, eo the frightened men clinging to | mained quiet, resolved to see the end of the ee 
the sides of the boat with her, seeming not to like; After a few seconds’ absence’ Jack was again a 
her passengers at all better than rw did their his post, eyeing the old gentleman:with a most 1n- 
horse. ‘It seemed like an hour that we were  quisitive and yet business-like glance. It was al 
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most impossible to resist the ludicrous impression | lying in many a clod, now quite valueless and un- | 


roduced by the entire scene, At length off came | sightly to those who account themselves the rich 
the spectacles, and out came the pockethandker- | and accomplished of the earth. The clod would 
chief and snuff-box. Quick as thought, Jack had | come to life and bear fruit high above their heads, 
yjsited the table, and was out of the open door if there were only given to it a few droppings 
with the prize, which I have no doubt had from | from the eaves. 
the beginning been the object of his covetous ad- | a 
miration while they were on the nose of the gen-| “THE FAG-END OF MY LIFE.” 
tleman! , : oe . _|_ Among the wounded dt the battle of Stone 
At length, the period of rumination, having River, in Tennessee, was a young man. Over the 
elapsed, the old gentteman was about replacing »mortally wounded son hung the anxious mother, 
the spectacles. As soon as his surprise had abat- in the deepest sorrow that he gave no evidence | 
ed at not finding them with bis hand beside him | of fitness for eternal scenes. But the words the | 
onthe table, le removed the chair and groped | dying youth uttered were most decisive of. the | 
about on the carpet, then raised the book and ex-' cjearness of his own convictions of the shame and | 
amined every part of the table. Not being able | the wrong of those who neglect God till life’s clos- | 
to restrain myself any longer, I exploded in| ing scenes, hoping then to find His favor. To a_ 
laughter, and of cdurse I was instantly suspected Christian appeal he replied, ‘If I live to get well | 
of playing off a practical joke, and charged with | will be a Christian; but I will not throw the | 
taking the spectacles, but at length succeeded in fag-end of my hfe in the face of the Almighty.” | 
convincing him that I had never risen from the | He immediately expired. : 
sofa on which I reclined. After a good deal of The poor fellow certainly mistook the Gospel | 
jaughing, and other members of the family having | mode of salvation; for faith in Christ can avail as | 
heen attracted to the room by the noise, I was | jt did with the dying thief in his last moments, the | 
compelled to own that I had witnessed Jack’s | fao-end of whose life was distinguished by an act | 
eft. ’ ’ | which opened to him the gates of Paradise. But | 
Fhe question then became serious how the ar-! the striking language of the dying soldier contains | 
ticles were to be recovered. Some person sug- | q stinging rebuke to all who, claiming the best of | 
gested that a teaspoon sheuld be left on the table | Jife for themselves, dare to put off their Maker | 
and Jack be watched. , This was done, but Jack’s | with the little that remains when called upon ‘to 
motions were so rapid that he eluded us all, seem- die.—Congregationalist. 
ing at first to pass completely over the house. 
Atlength, by placing two or three persons in fav- 
orable positions, he was ‘marked’ in a leaden val- 
ley, between a double part of the roof, and this 
having been closely searched, a deposit was dis- 
covered, not only of the things which Jack had 
that day carried off, but also of other articles 
which had long been supposed to be lost, but re- 
specting which a tareath of suspicion as to Jack 
had never been entertained !—Wood’s Illustrated 
Natural History. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





THE LITTLE LAME GIRL. . 


Returmne from a walk, I heard light and un- 
even footsteps near, and looking round saw, a 
few feet behind me, a little lame girl. She was 
neatly but plainly dressed, »nd carried ‘a tin pail 
filled with apples. Her face was bright and cheer- 
ful, ready for a smile. I gave her one. She 
gave me one in return. Islackened my pace and 
let her come up with me. 

“Ah, apples !” I said. 

«Yes, ma’am,” she answered, in a very low and 
modest tone, but her look was pleased. 

‘“‘Where did you get them ?” 

“At grandfather's.” 

‘*What are you going to do with them?” 

“*They’re for pies.” 

“And whose little girl are you?” I further 
asked. 

“‘T’m papa’s little girl.” 

“So you are, darling; I’m sure of that. 
sure papa loves you,” 1 could have said. 

She bustled along to keep pace with me, walk- 
ing quite unevenly, swaying her pail of apples, 
and 1 could not at once discover the cause of her 
lameness ; but I soon saw that she stepped on the 
outer side of one foot, which was sadly turned in; 
but she smiled up into my face all the same as if 
she were finely formed, though evidently sensitive 
and fully conscious of her misfortune. 

lasked her if she liked apples, and if she liked 
to gather the handsome fruit—which she liked 
best, apples or flowers ; and when we had become 
somewhat acquainted, 1 ventured to speak of her 
lameness. 

‘‘God made me so,” she said, meekly, looking a 
little sad. 

‘*Are you not sorry that you are lame ?” 

“T used to be; but God made me so,” she an- 
swered, ® «+ 

‘You can’t run like other children; you can’t 
slide much, nor skate.” 

‘‘No, ma’am; but God made me so,” she still 
answered. 

**You seem to be happy, notwithstanding you 
are lame.” ' 

“Yes, ma’am. Why, God made. me so,” she 
still said, growing somewhat emphatic. This was 
jher one thought. God made her so. It was 
therefore best. She knew it, and trusted in it. 
~ Would she have been otherwise than according to 
+ God’s will? Would any of us wish or dare to be 

HOLD ON, BOYS. otherwise? Then how shall any of us wish or 

Hold on to your tongue when you are just| dare to do otherwise than according to His most 
teady to swear, lie, or speak harshly, or say an | excellent will ?—Child’s Paper. 
improper word. 

Hold‘on to your hand when you are about to 
strike, pinch, scratch, steal, or do any improper 
act. A French nobleman had a tame old bear. He 

Hold on to your foot when you are on the kept it ina small cabin, or hutch, placed within 
point of kicking, running away from study, or pur- | his barn. One winter night some poor people 
tung the path of error, shame, or crime. - | stole into the barn to sleep on the hay. Among 

fold on to your temper when you are angry, | them was a little boy, who, seeing the bear's nice 
txcited, or imposed upon. | quarters, crept in and lay down near the bear. 

Hold on to your heart when evil associates seek! | Marco, though tame, was not used to such free- 
your company, and invite you to join in their| dom. It is surprising he did not eat the little 
games, mirth and revelry. | fellow for his supper. It is still mre surprising 
" old on to your good name at all times, for it | that instead of doing that, he with great good-na- 
is more valuable to you than gold, high places or | ture drew the boy gently with his paws closé up 
fashionable attire. | to his shaggy breast and kept him warm und snug | 

old on to the truth, for it will serve you well, | until mornimg. The poor child liked his bed and | 
and do you good throughout eternity. | the next night returned to it, and was recieved by 

old on to your virtue—it is above all price to | Marco in the same gentle manner. 
You in all times and places. | The boy kept up his visits to the bear’s house, | 
old on to your good character, for it is and and the animal seemed to grow quite fond of him, 
‘ver will be your best wealth. for after his second night he saved part of his sup- | 
fens, | per for by little friend’s use. The hungry. child | 

on | ate it with gratitude, and was quite content with | 

THE CLOD THAT CAME TO LIFE. | Marco's friendship. q | 

A gentleman who was arranging the ground of After some time the poor child died. Marco| 
‘residence stumbled over a lump of earth which missed his coming aud was uneasy. He ate ‘very | 
Nad rolled from a newly suboubet hemp of gravel. ‘little for a long while, thus ‘showing that even a’ 
os kicked it aside, and bade the gardener’s son, bear can grieve enough to spoil his appetite. 

Nove it with other rubbish. | Master Gruffy may, I think, take lessons from | 

he boy carried the clod to a spot, beneath the Marco. If Gruffy’s brother or sister happens to 
ws of his father’s cottage, where the rain fell’ be in his little rocker when he comes in from play, | 
. Wh Es Whether it contained seed, slip or root, he cries, ‘Get out of my chair, will you?” If 
eke, but ere long a beautiful vine sprang little Frankie, his youngest brother, happetis to 

of it, which shaded and adorned the cottage, | want a bit of his cake, he screams, ‘‘Put down my | 

. tay annually loaded with grapes of the rich- cake!’ There is not half so much kindness in 

et pnd, ‘whted the gentleman was glad to buy at Master Gruffy as there was in old Marco. I | 

. price of the gardener's son, who would by would appoint Marco to be his teacher, did I not 

— part with his vine. , ' know that he may be a pupil in the school. of the 

2 latent principles of a sublime growth.are great Teacher.—Sunday School Advocate. | 


CAPTAIN AND THE LOOKING-GLASS. 


Father ‘Haberlee came on the farm one day and 
left us his fine old dog, Captain, to drive the cows 
util we could get one of our own. Captain was 
agreat favorite, and we allowed him to lie by the 
sitting-room stove, and make him himself as much 
at home’as possible. 

One day Captain awoke from a long nap and 
looked up into a large mirror which hung from 
the opposite wall, where he saw for the first time 
inhis life, probably, his own face in a looking- 
gass. For he had been a pioneer dog, and mir- 
rors are rare luxuries in the first shanties. Evi- 
dently surprised that another dog had got into the 
room unawares, he began to eye the supposed in- 
trader, at first with surprise, and then with anger. 
The dog in the looking-glass of course looked at 
him just as he had at the dog, and as Captain 
snuffed and showed his teeth the dog in the glass 
didthe same. Tke growling, grinning and gnash- 
ing of teeth went on some time, to our great 
amusement, till Captain lost all patience, and 
vith a howl of anger, sprang at his supposed an- 
tagonist, as much as to say, “I will cure your im- 
pudence, sir.” 

The mirror hung sloping to the wall, and so he 
bounded out of his own sight in an instant. A 
loud shout from us all told him he had been 
fooled, and he sneaked under the table, looking 
sheepish enough. We could not coax him out to 
repeat the experiment, and as soon as an open 
door afforded him a chance, he ran away and nev- 
ercame back again. 

Now, children, here is a lesson for you. The 
dog in the glass looked cross because Captain 
was cross at first. So you often meet other chil- 
dren who would be kind to you, but you scowl 
and frown, and their faces, like a looking-glass, 
give back the image of your own. I never saw 
boys in a quarrel but each would say of the other, 
“He began it,” and they often think so; for ugli- 
ness is catching, and but an instant passes before 
one cross boy will make another so.—Christian 

imes., 
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MARCO AND HIS LITTLE FRIEND. 











'#~ BROWN'S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, for Coughs, Colds 
and Frritated Throats, are offered with the fullest confidence in 
their efficacy. They have been thoroughly tested, and maintain 
the good reputation they have justly acquired, As there are tm- 
ttations, be sure to OBTALN the genuine. ° 





MUSIC BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


GOLDEN WREATH, (over 200,000 sold, 40e. NIGHTINGALE, 
new and attractive, 40c. NEW YORK NORMAL SONG BOOK, 
containing an oraterio founded on incidents of ‘76, 35e. EXER- 
CISE SONG BOOK, songs with exercises illustrating the trades, 
20c. MAY FESTIVAL, an oratorio the most pleasing to children 
of any ever published, and easily brought out, Le. The following 
are the best books for Sabbath Schools: GOLDEN Harr, by Emer- 
son, 0c; CHERUB, by Johnson, 20c; YourHFUL Voicks, by Lang, 
Be. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
2l—lw : 277 Washington Street. 





WAR ITEMS. 


We have encouraging reports trom the army of the Pain Killer. 
One writes :— 


‘ ‘ 2. vs 
“My little bottle of Pain Killer was worth more to me than its | 


weight in gold. The fatigue of our first week's march and expo- 
sure, which put so many of our noble fellows on the sick list, 
thanks to that little bottle, only lett me stronger and hardier than 
when I left home. It cured a comrade of the camp diarrhea in 
a few hours.” 


Price 35c, 75c and $1,50 per bottle. 21—2w(13) 





A YOUTH’S HISTORY OF 
THE REBELLION. 
BY WILLIAM M. THAYER, 
Author of the “Pioneer Boy,” &c. &e. 


Five full-page Illustrations....................Price $1,25. | 





This “History of the Rebellion” contains the substance of the | 
larger works; so that families that do not care to purchase the | 
histories made large and expensive by the iptroduction of public | 
documents, long speeches, &c., which few if any care to read, will | 


find the present a valuable and reliable History, for the elder por- | 


tions of the family as well as the younger. It is for sale by every 
Bookseller and Newsdealer in the country, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of $1,25. Mat! Order's solicited. 
WALKER, WISE & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


19—3w 201 Washington Street, Boston. 





GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN 
Sewing Machines. 
EMPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE. 
PATENTED FEB. 14, 1860. 
‘Salesroom, 252 Washington Street, Boston. 
This Machine is constructed on entirely new principles of me- 


chanism, possessing many rare and valuable improvements, hav- | 


ing been examined by the most profound experts, and pronounced 
tobe SIMPLICITY and PERFECTION COMBINED. 
The following are the principal objections urged against Sewing 
Machines. 
1.—Excessive fatigue to the operator. 
2.—Liability to get out of order. 
3.—Expense, trouble and loss of time in repairing. 
4.—Incapacity to sew every description of material. 
6.—Disagrevable noise while in operation, 


THE EMPIRE SEWING MACHINE IS EXEMPT FROM ALL 
THESE OBJECTIONS, 

It has a straight needle, perpendicular action, makes the LOCK 
or SHUTTLE STITCH, which will NEITHER RIP nor RAVEL, 
and is alike on both sides; performs perfect sewing on every de- 
scription of material, trom Leather to the tinest Nansook Muslin, 
with cotton, linen or silk thread, from the’coarsest to the finest 
number. Having neither CAM nor COG WHEEL, and the least 
possible friction, it rans as smooth as glass, and is 


Emphatically a Noiseless Machine. 


It require FIFTY PER CENT. less power to drive it than any 
other Machine in market. <A girl twelve years of aggcan work it 
steadily, without fatigue or injury to health. 

Its strength and WONDERFUL SIMPLICITY of construction 
renders it almost impossible to get out of order, and itis GUAR- 
ANTEED by the company to give entire satisfaction. 

We respectfully invite all those who may desire to supply them- 
selves with a superior article, to call and examine this UNRI- 
VALLED MACHINE, 

But in a more especial manner do we solicit the patronage of 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 
CUACH MAKERS, 
HUOP-SKIRT MANUFACTURERS, 
SHIRT and BOSOM MAKERS, 


DRESS MAKERS, 
CORSET MAKERS, 
GAITER FITTERS, 
SHOE BINDERS, 
VEST and PANTALOON MAKERS. 


RELIGIOUS AND CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS WILL 
BE LIBERALLY DEALT WITH. 


Price of Machines Complete. 


No.1, Family Machine, with Hemmer, Feller, Guage, Braider 
and Corder, complete............. eseccceese screcdeccoes $50 

No. 2, Small Manufacturing, with Extension Table....... 

No. 3, Lurge Manutacturing, with Extension Table........... 

No. 3, Large Manufacturing, for Leather, with Rolling Foot 
RA GT Capscpccesemeicodecosonscogecccoosceswegesdoncees (OD 
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Agents wanted for all towns and cities in the New England 
States where Agents are not already established, to whom a lib- 
eral discount will be given. 

TERMS, invariably cash on delivery. 


GEORGE H. ELLIOT, 
Manager of N. E. Branch Office. 
SALESROOM, 252 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
10—tmis 





FAMILY DYE COLORS! 


BLACK MAGENTA, 
DAKK BLUE, MAROON, 
LIGHT BLUE, ORANGE 
FRENCH BLUE, PINK, 
CLARE BROWN, PURPLE, 
DARK BROWN ROYAL PURPLE, 
LIGHT BROWN, SALMON, 
SNUFF BROWN, SCARLET, 
CRIMSON, SLATE, 
DARK DRAB, SOLFERINO, 
LIGHT DRAB, VIOLET, 

ad DARK GREEN, YELLOW. 


LIGHT GREEN, 


For Dyeing Silk, Woollen and Mixed Goods, Shawls, Scarfs, 
Dresses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, Hats, Feathers, 
Kid Gioves, Children’s Clothing, and all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel. 


A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


For 25 cents you can color as many goods as would otherwise 
cost five times that sum. Various shades can be produced from 
the same Dye. The process is simple, and any one can use the 
Dye with perfect success. 

Directions in English, French and German, inside of each 


ckage. 

For further information in Dyeing, and giving a perfect know- 
ledge what colors are best adapted to dye over others, (with 
many valuable receipts,) purehase Howe & Stevens’ Treatise on 
Dyeing and Coloring. Sent by mail on concies of price,—10 cents. 

‘Manutactared by HOWE & STEVENS, 
260 BroaDway, Boston. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers generally. 8—eowl0 





HENRIB’S KAKALINE. 
FOR THE HAIR! 
FOR THE HAIR! 


Prepared from the Bark, Root and Flower of the PersiaN PLANT, 
KAKALI. 


It is the identical preparation used by all the Eastern nations 
for the GrowTH and PResERVATION of the Hair, and by its use the 
Hair retains its youthful luxuriance and color through life. 

One application will keep the Hair moist for several days, and 
retain it in any REQUIRED POSITION, without the aid of any other 
preparation. 

It will perfectly prevent the Hair from FALLING OFF, and 

uickly cause a new crop to come in, giving the whole a beauti- 


lly permanent dark glossy appearance. 
it will Remove all bandruy, keep the Scalp Clean, and the 
Hair Sweet, Moist and Soft. 
urious ingredients, 


It contains no oil, alcohol, or any other i 
and is the MOST PERFECT HAIR DRESS NG in the World! 
IT IS A LUXURY TO USE IT! 


IT IS A LUXURY! 
Sold everywhere. Fifty Cents. Wholesale Depot, No. 46 
Cliff Street, New York. Boston Agents— WEEKS & a pe 
55—lyis 


and GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO. 


G2” WHO IS MRS, WINSLOW? - As this question is fre- 
quently asked, we Will simply say that she is a lady who, tor 
upwards of thirty years, has untiringly devoted her time and 
talents as a Female Physician and nurse, principally among 
children. She has especially studied the constitution and 
wants of this numerous class, and, as a result of this effort, 
and practical knowledge, obtained in a lifetime spent as nurse 
and physician, she has compounded a Soothing Syrup, for 
children teething. Its operates like magic—giving rest and 
health, and is, moreover, sure to regulate the bowels. In con- 
sequence of this article, Mrs. Winslow is becoming workd-re- 
nowned as a benefactor of her race; children certainly do 
RISE UP and bless her; especially is this the case in this ci 
Vast quantities of the Soothing Syrup are DAILY sold and used 
here, We think Mrs. Winslow has immortalized her name by 
this invaluable article, and we sincerely believe thousands of 
children have been saved from an early grave by its timely 
use, and that millions yet unborn will share its benefits, and 
unite in calling her blessed. No Moruer has discharged her 
duty to her suffering little one, in our opinion, until she has 
given it the benefit of Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup. Try 
it, mothers~tTRY IT Now.—Ladies’ Visttor, New York city. 
| Sold by all Drugyists. 25 cents a bottle. 19—lm 


HOME PRINTING OFFICES. 


PLEASURE AND PROFIT. 
A PRINTING OFFICE FOR $13 AND $25. 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


| Men and Boys are MAKING Monry with the LOWE PRESS, 

| by which Cards, Labels, &c., are printed at a saving of 75 per 

| cent, Some boys earn $2 per week besides attending school, 
Send for a Circular to the LOWE PRES CO., 

lb—ly 23 Water Street, Boston. 


DR. RADWAY’S PILLS. 
THE ONLY PURE PURGATIVES. 
THE ONLY PURE PURGATIVES. 
THE ONLY PURE PURGATIVES. 

Purgation in all cases of Indigestion, Constipation, Costiveness, 
| Dyspepsia, Liver, Spleen and Kidney Complaints, in Small Pox, 
| Scarlet Fever, Bilious Fever, and other malignant Fevers, is the 
| only sure means of cure, But to accomplish this end it is neces- 
| Sary that purgatives that will expel the taces and diseased hu- 
| mors from the system, without producing weakness, irritation, 
| straining, tencsmus or piles, be used. Aji others are hurtf, and 

will never cure the patient. Dr. Radway’s Pills are the only pure 
j purgative pills in use, One to six boxes will perfect a cure—not 
| only relieve, but cure, Price 35 cents. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


—— 





} 
| 
| 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND AND SQUARE 
| PIANO FORTES, 
At their New Warerooms, 
| 272 WASHINGTON (NEAR BEDFORD) STREET, BOSTON. 
| 





e@™ We solicit a careful examination of our entirely net scale 
| Pianos, with greatly improved action, and Suspension Bridge, 
| producing a volume and quality of tone far superior to owr former 
manufacture. Our smaii size 7 oct. Piano is pronounced “the 
neatest and best Parlor instrument extant; while our Square 
| Grand has the power of many full Concert Grand Vianos. 
| ga" Every instrument warranted for five years. 
| Second-hand instruments taken in exchange, and for sale. 
| Illustrated Catalogues of Piangs sent free, by mail, on applica- 
tion. 32—ly 
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| 
| IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 
| 
| IMPORTANT TO INVALIDS. 





It is well known to the Medical Profession that 


IRON 


| 
| 
| is the VITAL PRINCIPLE or LIFE ELEMENT of the Blood, 
| This is derived chiefly from the food we eat; but if the food is not 
| properly digested, or if, from any cause whatever, the necessary 
| quantity of iron is not taken into the circulation, or becomes re- 
duced, the whole system suffers. The bad blood will irritate the 
| heart, will clog up the lungs, will stupefy the brain, will obstruct 
| the liver, and will send its disease-producing elements to all parts 
| of the system, and every one will suffer in whatever organ may 
| be predisposed to disease. 
| It is only since the discovery of that valuable combination 
| known as PERUVIAN SYRUP that the great power of this VI- 
| TALIZING AGENT over disease has been brought to light. 


THE PERUVIAN SYRUP 
is a PROTECTED solution of the PROTOXIDE OF LRON, 


A New Discovery in Medicine, 
| A New Discovery in Medicine, 


| that STRIKES AT THE ROOT OF DISEASE by supplying the 
blood with its 


VITAL PRINCIPLE OR LIFE ELEMENT, IRON. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
| Cures Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Dropsy, &c. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Infuses strength, new life and vigor into tlre system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Contains nv Alcohol, and is pleasant to take, 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures Chronic Diarrhoea and all Skin Diseases. 
Tue Peruvian Syrvue 
Builds up the broken-down constitution. 
Tue -PerRuvIAN Syrup 
Cures Nervous Affections, and all Female Complaints. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Is an excellent substitute for wine or brandy. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Invigorates the weak and debilitated. 
« Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Cures all diseases of the Kidneys and Bladder. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Restores the vigor of youth to the worn-out system. 
Tue Peruvian Syrup 
Animates and invigorates an over-worked brain. 


Pamphlets containing certificates of cures and recommendations 
from some of the most eminent physicians, clergymen and others, 
will be sent FREE to any address, . 

We select a few of the names to show the character of the tes 
timonials : 


Rev. John Pierpont, 
Rev. Warren Burton, 
Kev, Arthur B, Fuller, 
Kev. Gurdon Robins, 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, 
Rey. T. Starr King, 

v. Ephraim Nute, Jr., 
Rev. Jos. H. Clinch, 
Rev. Abm, Jackson, 
Rev. J. Pearson, Jr., 
Rey. Henry Upham, 
Rev. 8S. H. Riddel, 

Rev. P. C. Headley, 
Rey. John W. Olmstead, 


Lewis Johnson, M. D., 
Roswell Kinney, M. D., 
S. H. Kendall, M.D, 

W. R. Chisholm, M. D., 
Francis Dana, M. D., 
Marcelino Aranda, M. D., 
Abraham Wendell, M. D., 
A. A. Hayes, M. D., 

J.R. Chilton, M. D., 

H. E, Kinney, M. D., 
John E. Williams, Esq., 
Thomas A, Dexter, Esq., 
Thomas C, Amory, Esq., 
Hon, Peter Harvey. 


"2r- There can be but one stronger proof than the testimony of 
such men as these, and that is A PERSONAL TRIAL. Jt has cured 
thousands where other remedies have failed to give relief, and in~ 
valids cannot reasonably hesitate to give it a trial. 

FOR SALE BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, 
J. P. DINSMORE, 491 Broadway, New York, 
And by all Druggists. 
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84 THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 


|day. The beds were simply cots, some with and 
— | others without mattresses; and all the toilet ap- 
BOSTON, MAY 26, ‘1864. _paratus anywhere visible were a few tin wash 

; a } basins, a moderate supply of towels, a bit of look- | 
‘ |ing glass, and.a horn comb. The inventory of 


THE YOUTHVS COMPANION | butter at half-past eight o’clock finished up bor] 


| 





Terms of the Companion. the General’s baggage when he made his brilliant | 

, wee | campaign i 2 rear of Vicksburg, it may well be 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar a) 7 eget gt wood ‘tele cope and a| 
year, strictly in advance. remembered, pe 3 


When payment is delayed beyond one month tooth brush. His clothes are worn threadbare, | 


from the commencement of the subscription year, , 2d despite the steady brushing of his servant, | 
One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents will invariably | they will have an untidy look, dug, no doubt, to 
be charged. the General's habit of going everywhere and see- | 
sata - .|ing every thing for himself. He never swears. | 

| No man in his camp has ever heard him give ut- | 


SCENE IN OUR ARMY IN TEXAS. | terance to profanity. He rarely laughs, either, 
From a Correspondent. but he has a sort of grim humor which is not with- 


Dean Comranxton,—A young soldier who is | 0Ut its effect. 
: ’ . 
buried on the field of battle once wrote to his| 





mother, ‘I tell you what it is, mother, although | 





you may think that soldiers are a rough and} VARIETY. 

hard set, yet I can tell you they can weep. | 

When the soldier is here alone, far away from the TO-MORROW. 

dear ones at home, and thinks of those he loves, he | There’s sunshine on life’s path to-day, 


The flowers bloom fresh and fair ; 
It is youth’s balmy month of May, 


sometimes grics like a baby.” Such were the feel- | 


ings of the young lad hundreds of miles away | There’s fragrance in the air. | 
. ici, Ws } Around his way no cloud is cast 
from his native Ne w England. ‘ | Se iaematy ae outieer: 
An incident which happened near this place a| He looks with rapture on the past, 
few days since shows that our soldiers possess | With hope upon to-morrow. 
friendship and affection, though they may be| But time strides on, and from his wing 


The autumn shadows fall; 
Alas! the buds of early spring 
; , . . A , 
of Indianola, as the 69th Indiana Regiment was | Are wither’d one and all. 
And sunny mem’ries only seem 
A distant light to borrow; 
bers, with many other soldiers, were drowned. | While still the heart will vainly dream, 
ys * . Joy may return to-morrow. 
Being on shore where the recovered bodies were | sili 
placed, I met a man who remarked, as he looked | Then winter, with a ruthless hand, 
| Throws gloom across the scene; 
} And snow-storms fall upon the land, 
his messmates were missing. Said he, ‘‘We have | Where sunshine late hath been. 
Age shudders by the hearth a while; 
And, bow’d by care and sorrow, 


rough in their exterior. During the evacuation | 





. . . oe | 
crossing Salaria Bayou, twenty-two of its mem-| 


upon the silent remains of his comrades, that all 


‘ “ele 
been together since the war commenced. They | 


were all good boys. NowlTalone amleft. Many | Looks to ¢hat future with a smile, 

of them. were with me at Vicksburg, but every | Where there is no to-morrow ! 

one of them is gone.” Le continued to speak of | EE ks EOS 

their virtues, and at the same time weeping pro- | THE WORDS WE USE. ‘ | 
fusely. Be simple, be unaffected, be honest in your| 


|speaking and writing. Never use a long word | 
where a short one will do. Calla spade a spade, | 
not a well-known oblong instrument of manual én- | 
ny undertook to go through the list. The sad | dustry; let home be home, not a residence ; a place | 
response, “he’s gone,” “he's gone,” was success-! 4 place, not a locality and so of the rest. Where | 
ively heard as name after name was called. Un- * short word will do, you always lose by using a 
long one. You lose in clearness, you lose in hon- 
f y est expression of your meaning; and, in the esti- | 
list to the orderly sergeant, who continued to cal mation of all men who are qualified to judge, you 
the names, but so many were not there to answer, lose in reputation for ability. The only true way | 
that, overcome by his feelings, he too threw down | t° shine, even in this false world, is to be modest | 
and una8suming. Falsehood may be a very thick | 
crust, but in the course of time truth will find a; 
: place to break through. Elegance of language | 
said, that of all that company of hard, rough look- | may not be in the power of all of us, but simplici- | 
ing men, there was not one who was not weeping, | ty and straightforwardness are. 
Write much as you would speak; speak as you} 
think. If with your inferiors, speak no coarser | 
than usual; if with your superiors, no finer. Be | 
what you say, and, within the rules of prudence, | 
them help. Some of them I knew were Chris-| say what youare. Avoid all oddity of expression. | 
tian men. No one ever was a gainer by singularity in words} 
Such is the uncertainty of life in the army,|°? Pronunciation. The truly wise man will so | 
Hl cecil danilic Mies ti : vee speak that no one will observe how he speaks. j 
Ow MUCR Feepect and love we owe to the brave! £ man may show great knowledge of chemistry 
men who are perilling so much for us. by carrying about bladders of strange gases to | 
Canawpa. | breathe; but he will enjoy better health, and find | 
Fort Esperanza, Texas, March 18, 1864. | more time for business, who lives on the common } 
iia air. When I hear a person use a queer expres- 
| sion, or pronounce a name in reading differently | 
from his neighbors, the habit always goes down, ' 
“ONE STEP AT A TIME.” in my estimate of him, with a minus sign before } 
That’s the way our sturdy, seven-year-old Jamie it—stands on the side of deficit, not of credit. ; 
: i : >. Avoid, likewise, all slang words. There is no; 
greater nuisance in society than a talker of slang. ' 
; It is only fit (when innocent, which it seldom is,) | 
ger boys, making flourishing attempts to ‘run at for raw schoolboys and one-term freshmen to as-| 
a dash, and laughing slyly at his slow movements, | tonish their sisters with. Talk as sensible men 
made but sorry progress, while our small. philos- talk; use the easiest words, in their commonest 
opher, patiently plodding en, learned to take the page. aa we ccna gg nes yet we i 
: wan. Ore cle in which it is conveyed, be your object of at-' 


The regiment that night encamped around my 
quarters. At roll-call the Captain of one compa- 


able to repress his emotions, the Captain gave the 


the list, and a private stepped forward and fin- 
ished the roll-call. One who witnessed this scene 


whether officer or private. 
It was a sad sight to see these soldiers drown 
in the presence of friends who failed to render 





For the Companion. 


learned to walk on stilts. So he told me, and I 
had seen it all from my window, how that the big- 


step firmly and well in a short time, and then tention. 
where was the laughter, I wonder! Once more, avoid in conversation all singularity | 


” 


“One step at a time ;” that’s the way all through | of accuracy. One of the bores of society is the 
life, boys; first be sure you are in the right path talker who is always setting you right; who, when 
. : ’, you report from the paper that 10,000 men fell in 

some battle, tells you it was 9,990; who, whgn | 
you describe your walk as two miles out and back, | 
good ways will be pleasant paths. Always tender assures you it wanted half a furlong of it. Truth | 
and gentle to little children, and respectful and does not consist in minute accuracy of detail, but 
in conveying a right impression; and there are 
vague ways of speaking that are truer than strict | 
fact would be. When the Psalmist said, ‘*Rivers 
vest sheaves, Cultivate habits of courtesy and at- of water run down mine eyes, because men keep | 
tention, and the result will be a beautiful and not Thy law,” he did not state the fact, but he | 
lovely character: stated a truth deeper than fact and truer.—} 

. “Queen's English,” by Dean Alford. 


then patient and ever onward. The great first 
slep is to give your heart to the Saviour, then all 


kind to the dear grandfathers and grandmothers 
scattered up and down the earth liké golden har- 


Beware ‘‘one step at a time,” also, in learning 
evil! No man or boy ever reached the gallows | “v 
through the commission of the first crime. At first | ‘(eS 


it was a very small thing stolen, or only one bad A farmer being out shooting, wounded a wild 

: ? goose. Being wing-tipped, and unable to fly, | 
papa he caught it and brought it home alive. It proved | 
“One step at a time,” boys, for good or for to be a female, and turning it into his yard with a 





word spoken, or one kind act neglected. 


evil. Look well to your steps. F. P. C. flbck of tame geese, it soon became quite tame | 
. | and familiar, and ina little time its wounded wing | 





entirely healed. In the following spring, when | 
sanaiied GEN. GRANT LIVES IN CAMP. | wild geese emigrated to the te Na arg flock | 
A military friend says of Gen. Grant's head-| passed over the farmer's barn-yard; and, just at| 
quarters, near Culpepper, that he messes with his that moment, their leader happening to sound his | 
staff in the village; and at his table sits familiarly bugle note, our goose, remembering the well-' 
‘every member of his military family. The expens-, known sound, spread its wings, mounted into the 
es of the mess are divided among the ten, not in| air, joined the travellers, and soon disappeared. 
equal proportions, exactly, but in a manner satis-| In the succeeding autumn, the wild geese, as| 
factory to all. The crockery is scanty and of the was usual, returned from the northward in great | 
plainest, and the fare, though sufficient, homely. | numbers. The farmer happened to be in his yard | 
A chop with a cup of coffee for breakfast; a bit when a flock passed directly over his barn. At! 
of roast beef, with potatoes and ‘hard tack,” con-| that instant, he observed three geese separate | 
fronting a dish of pork and “greens,” served for! themselves from the rest, and after wheeling | 
the 5 o'clock dinner, concluded without pastry or round several times, they alighted in the middle of 
dessert, A cup of tea and a bit of bread and the yard. Imagine his surprise and * pleasure, | 








when, by certain well-remembered signs, he rec-| 
ognized in one of the three his long-lost fugitive. | 
It was she indeed! She had travelled many hun-| 
dred miles to the lakes, had there hatched and! 
reared her offspring, and had now returned with 
her little family to share the sweets of civilized 
life. 


+o> 


} 
THE PICKPOCKET’S TRAP. ch 


The Lombardy, of Milan, says: ‘‘A young 
man with his arm caught in an iron trap has just 
been led through the streets of this city to prison. 
A person named Varisco had invented a gin to 
catch pickpockets, which may be easily placed in| 
a coat-pocket, and is so constructed as to hold the | 
hand of the thief as if in a vice. M. Varisco, be-| 
ing in a locality which those light-fingered gentry | 
are thought to frequent, and remarking near him | 
an individual of a rather suspicious exterior, took | 
from one of his pockets a handsome silver snuff- | 
box, at the same time assuming a simple air; then | 
leisurely taking a pinch from it, he placed it in a| 
pocket provided with the trap. Presently the 
stranger approached M. Varisco, slipped his hand 
into the pocket, seized hold of the bait, and in an- 
other second showed by his cries that he was se- | 
curely caught.” 

ain ereen Serene, 


“PRAYERS DESIRED.” 


Many years ago, before the time of steamboats 
and railroads, and when a journey of thirty miles | 
to Boston to purchase goods was regarded as a | 
very solemn matter, it was not unusual to make | 
one’s will, and always customary to have mention | 
made on the Sabbath, in public prayer, of the in- 
tentions of the travelling party. Sometimes, toc, 





| 


| Alsoin Paris, Havana, Vera Croz and Valparaiso. 





PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 


A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
Her preparations for the Hair have not only the Jar 
the United States and Canada, but within the past ew yea 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, 


their exclusive sale have been opened in London ang Liverpy 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair , 
vents its falling or turning grey, and imparts to ita beaut 
glossy appearance. It never tails . 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color, 
THE RESTORER REPRQDUCES. 
THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFY 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 
is essential to use with the’ Restorer, but the Hair Dressing aj 
often restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity ang 
tresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and ‘disno., 
it to remain in any desired position. ; 

FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 
whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No}, 
toilet is complete without it. The rich, glossy appearance impag 
edis truly wonderful. It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandraf 
and imparts to ita most delighttul fragrance. 11 Will preven, 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and yalya, 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year, 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S * " . 


HAIR RESTORE 


24ND 
ZY LOBALSAMU™M. 
Sold by Druggists thronghout the World, 
a 198 GREENWICH S8T., NEW yor 
—lyp 





ONE OF 


thanks were offered in church for a safe return} HUNNEWELL’S GREAT REMEDIES, 


from perilous journeyings. A lady of our ac- 


quaintance vouches for the following, as having | 


been read in a New England country church more 
than seventy years ago: 

‘*Silas Hoods desires prayers for going to Bos- 
ton with a load of wood that overset upon him, 
and he cried out, ‘Mr. John French, Mr. John 
French,’ and by the help of him and some others, 
they relieved him.” 

’ 


>r 


NO SHOES. 
A Hindoo custom adopted somewhat by other 
Asiatics is thus described by a correspondent of 
the Presbyterian: : 





I forgot to tell vou what a nice custom the serv- 
ants have in Singapore. Our floors are all 
matted with nice white matting. It is not con- 
sidered respectful for servants to enter the pres- 
ence of their master and mistress with their shoes 
on; so they always slip them off in the hall, and 
enter the room barefooted. I rather like this; it 
keeps the. house so nice and clean. In China, 
however, the very opposite is the custom. This 
taking off of the shoes is Hindoo, I[ think; it quite 
reminds one of the Bible. 

+ on—___—_ 
DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 

Why are poultry the most profitable things a farmer 
can keep ? 

Because for every grain they give a peck. 


What heavenly thing and what earthly thing does a 
rainy day have the same influence over ? 


both. 
My first relieves each pain and care, 
My second we an bonor deem ; 
My third is found in every home,’ 
Both rich and poor, though strange it seem. 
Bed-post. 
My first is equality, 
My second is inferiority, 
My whole is superiority. . 
Matchless. 
Why is A like a honey-suckle ? 
Because a bee (B) follows it. 


or 


SIR ROWLAND HILL. 


“The child is father of the man.” When a 
child, Rowland Hill gave indications of an original 
and inventive genius, and showed a fondness for 
large numbers. While lying on a rug before the 
fire on account of a weakness of the spine, he 
would frequently be heard counting to himself by 
the hour together, till his number sometimes 
amounted to hundreds of thousands. At a very 





sarly age he supported himself by teaching math-| 


ematics in his father’s school and in private fami- 
lies about. Birmingham. 
—_+o>—___ 


The sun and your boots, for it takes the shine out of 


Hunnewell’s Universal Cough Remedy. 

The basis of this truly wonderfui preparation, now of such y 
earned celebrity, is a treedum irom every compunent caleuiaid 
; devilitate, and by such to allow the greatest freedom of use, ¢ 
| or night, as the only true theory by which the Throat andiq 
| Complaints can be efleciually cured. 
| ‘Oo prevent asking atiention to long stories of great cures, wh) 
| local Causes make almost all such complaints diflerent in ete: 
would ask confidence, which will be sacred, in Colds, Coy 

Hoarseness, Sove Throat, Bronchial and Asthmatic Complay 
| Whouping Cough, and vo all Throat ana Lung Complainis wij 
| end im Consumption. 

Testimonials trom physicians of the highest respectabiiity,g 
from invalids, can be seen at my office by all interesved.. * 

Ga” For sale by ali wholesale anu retail dealers. 

JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist and Pharmaceutist, Boston, May, 
45—nov, feb, may, aug. 

















256. 256. . 256. 256. 256, 


YOU ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL. AND 
EXAMINE 
OUR NEW, LARGE AND ELEGANT 


Assortment of Genteei 


BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
WHITMAN & ALLEN, 
256 Washington Street 


256. 256. 256. 256. 256. 
37—ly 





FOR COUGHS, COLDS AND CONSUMPTI0 


The VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM is the mosthj 
ly approved medicine ever discovered. /t has stood the best ¢f 
tests, Time, having had an unprecedented sale of nearly j 
years. lt is recommended by our best physicians, our mos 
nent citizens, the Press, the Trade, im tact by all whe know 
For certificates, which can be given to almost any exteul, 
wrappers to each bottle. The Proprietors will cheertully ni 
the money if not entirely satisfactory. Price 50 cents and $i; 
large bottle, much the cheapest. Se carefub to get the gen 
| which is prepared only by REED, CUTLER & (WU. 

3m Wholesale Drugyists, B 








PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who com 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to gives 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the bookso 
the Publishing Sucieties, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade disco 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any schoo! sendin 
thetr own Catalogue, agd indicating the amount they wish 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the priv 
returning any books they choose to reject after an examinai 
This new feature of trade commends itsel! to all ours 
school friends, and | am constantly supplying libraries 0 
principle in all parts of New bnyland. 


HENRY HOYT. 9 Coxnu! 





GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THEFA 
| either of which will besent by mail, post-paid, on receip: 
| price. 
| LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Fam 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel hop 

lémo, cioth, 75 cents. 

An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOC RINES. By Nehemiah 4 
D.D. i2mo, cloth, $1,25. 

RELIGIVUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Developme 
the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 
cloth, 86 cents. 

THE BEITER LAND; or, the Believer'’s Journey and 
Home. y A. C. Thompson, D. b. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 
KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLUPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITH 
TURE, by John Kitto, LD. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8ve,> 

Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard 

com, D. D. lémo, cloth, cents. 








A Lone while ago, an old lady in the town of} MOTHERS OF THE WiSE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bur 


D._ 1l6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Oxford, Conn., was in the habit of riding a cer-| my MOTHEK; of, Recollections of Maternal Influenct. 
tain horse to church, and hitching it at a particu-| , New England Clergyman — 12mo, cloth, 75 cents 


lar post. Gn one Sabbath, however, she was sick 


ts. 
THE CHURCH IN EAKNEST. By Rev.John A. Jawes,! 
cloth, 40 cents 


and could not go, whereupon the old horse be-| CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, ¢ 


. . % cents. x 2 
came uneasy, till at last it jumped over the fence | MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late mission 
into the street, jogged along to church, went to| Burmah, With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. K.W® 


D.D. 1l2mo, cloth, 75 cents 


its post, stood there till meeting was out, then| A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS; or, Scripture Tr 
went back home, having performed its usual Sab-| , Wsttated., By Kev. A. Morton Brown. lem, cont. 


A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the? 


bath duties; and with a clear conscience, no doubt, end the Market-place. By W.K. Tweedie D.D. lmo,: 


quietly went to eating its food. 


«A GALLANT gentleman of the old school in one 





for the Youn 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 


cents. 
SEEv-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap 
| A Book fi g. 
THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. BY 


* . | 
of the Roxbury cars the other day gave his seat | ptavetne Paces FoR ve 


h, 50 cents , 
| PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book 


up to a lady who, as is almost always the case un- | Entertainment and Instruction. By $. Prout Newcombe. 


numerous [illustrations 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


der like circumstances, failed to make the roper | KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the 


acknowledgment. Standing awhile after the car 


of Peace. By Rev Harver Newcomy. .s6moe. civth. 
AGNES HOPETOUN’S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. 5) 


had moved on, he stooped over as if to listen, and | Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 
> 


said to her: ; 
‘*‘What did you say, madam ?” 


ady. 








‘‘Nothing, sir,” was the reply of the startled YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“0,” said he, ‘‘excuse me; I thought you said, A FAMILY PAPHR:; 


* *Thank’ee !” 


DEVOTED TO 


Ir is not always 4 mark of frankness to possess | Pi*t¥» Morality, Brotherly Love --- No 


an open countenance. An alligator is a deceitful 


sm, No Controversy- 


creature, and yet he presents an open countenance ria sages an aie be 


when in the very act of taking you in. 


A victim of sea-sickness described his sensa- 


OLMSTEAD &.CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 


jr + ‘ é YMENT IN ADVAN 
tions thus: ‘The first hour I was afraid I should spn Aad apr ete not made 
die; and the second hour I was more afraid I| 2425 "it invariably be charged if pay 
f 


shouldn't.” 


one month of the commencement of the subscription year 
Bounp Votumss, Paics $1,25- 





depers 
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